NOTICE TO READER. — When you finish reading this mage 
azine, place a one-cent stamp on this notice, hand the same to 
any postal employee, and it will be placed in the hands of our 
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52 Temple Place 


Old Colony Service 


An efficient and courteous organization, progressive 
methods, large resources, and three offices, conve- 
niently located in different sections in Boston, 
combine to make the Old Colony Trust Company 
the most desirable depository in New England. 


Three Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street 


Boston 


222 Boylston Street 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


45 Milk St. 115 Summer St. 


Every Banking Facility Offered 


Form the habit of depositing in 
our Savings Department weekly 


$1.00 OPENS AN ACCOUNT 


Chas. G. Bancroft, President 
Henry L. Jewett, Vice-Pres. 


There is nothing just as 
good as the 


Old Grist Mill 
Dog Bread | 


| IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
o 


Telephone your dealer for 
a package today 


Send for Savings Bank Free 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. } 
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CATS PAw 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


THAT PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


FOSTER RU BBER Co., 


BO STON, MASS. 


SHOE 


5O*artackeo 
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BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An old and reliable remedy for throat troubles caused by 


cold or use of the voice. Free from opiates in any form. 
Sold only in boxes — never in bulk. At druggists or 
by mail. 


Prices, 10c., 25c., 50c., and $1.00. 


BROWN’S DENTIFRICE 
SAPONACEOUS 
Will keep the teeth and gums in healthy condition. 


Price 25c. At druggists or by mail. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Stearns Cypress 


Most Durable for Outside Work 
Most Beautiful for Inside Work 
Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress 


for Panels, Dadoes, etc. 


The A. T. 


Lumber Company 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 


Where is My Dog, MOR 
Fourth Edition. By Charles Do $1. 


The Bureau of Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island, N. = 


FIFTY-NINTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gindertakers 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 


PET STOCK AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
Agents for Burpee’s Seeds That Grow. Putnam’s 24 
Hour Quality Certified Eggs. The Finest Product 
obtainable. Sold only in Boston at the Pet Stock and 
Seed Store of New England at the Park and Pollard 
C». Old Stand. H. Hamitton Putnam, Pres. 

46 Canal St., and 139 Friend St., Boston 
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ELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY- 


ANG ONE 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station 
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IT was a clever man who said that a crank is 
an excellent thing when there is no self-starter. 


HoW few among us perceive that the question 
of our relations to animals is always an ethi- 
cal question! Moral responsibility is involved 
whether we recognize it or not. 


LLOYD GEORGE is supposed to be neither 
a pacifist nor an ignoramus, yet it is this very 
able English statesman who speaks of universal 
military service as “the increasing evil of com- 
pulsory military service.” 


THE motion picture, we believe, is the most 
powerful material foe war has ever had to 
face. To see the scenes of devastation, ruin, 
barbaric savagery even, in laying waste cities, 
hamlets, orchards, and in razing to the ground 
unnumbered homes, is to realize, as only an eye- 
witness can, that in the presence of war hell 
must hide its head in shame. 


WE came across the statement recently that 
when “Asinius Pollio presented to Rome its 
first Public Library he placed it in the Temple 
of Liberty.” What a fine sense of the fitness 
of things Asinius Pollio must have had! Light 
has always been a dangerous thing for tyrants. 
Victor Hugo was forever attacking ignorance 
because it meant darkness and bondage. 


ONE may well believe that the ancient games 
which furnished amusement for the Human 
populace — games in which animals were killed 
by the tens of thousands in the excitement of 
fierce conflicts — meant less misery to the animal 
world than the indifference of men today to 
the slow tortures of the slaughter-house. The 
brutalizing effect upon us, of course, is not so 
great, because we never go to the slaughter- 
house. 


ENouGH perfectly good horse flesh is used 
up in rendering plants to feed all the dogs in 
our large cities. If dog owners are attacked 
by the extremists in food conservation, on the 
ground that the dog is “taking the bread out 
of the mouths of the poor,” why not establish 
a few places where horse flesh can be obtained? 
The average dog, however, lives on what the 
average family has left from its meals. Elimi- 
nate the unlicensed dog and the rest pay their 
way in life as well as the most of us. 


HUMANE SUNDAY AND THE MINISTER 


E know exactly what you will say. Too 

many special Sundays already. Yes, 
but here is the great opportunity, amid the 
turmoil, strife, and cruelty of war, to speak the 
noble and the Christian word for that wider 
humanity which will some day end the brutality 
of war, stay the hand of the merciless, mitigate 
the sufferings of every defenseless child and 
animal, and quicken everywhere the spirit of a 
conscious brotherhood. Ten thousand voiceless 
birds and beasts, innumerable weak and suffering 
victims of someone’s selfishness and cruelty, 
will consciously or unconsciously lift hearts in 
gratitude to Heaven for the championship of 
your voice, Sunday, April 21. 


FROM A SOLDIER IN FRANCE 


UR readers will be interested in this letter 
from one of our boys with the 101st Field 
Battery Signal Corps in France. We have sent 
him all he desired, and a quantity of excellent 
literature besides on the care and treatment of 
horses and mules for distribution among his 
fellow-horsemen, also’ a few copies of ‘Black 
Beauty,” and written him the best letter we 
could. 
“In France, Dec. 25, 1917 
“* Dear Dr. Rowley: 

‘IT am a lover of horses, and I am driving four 
mules for the signal corps. My object in 
writing to you is to ask you for a book on horses 
and mules. I have some books at home but 
they are very old, so I thought you could help 
me out. I am in a little town here in France 
and we are living in billets. The town is very 
old and they are one hundred years behind time. 
I am very tired at night but I have some time 
off now and then so I want to better myself by 
studying horses. I have at home a few books. 
At home I drove a team for P. O’Riorden and 
there was not any team in that barn that was 
cared for any better than mine, so you can see 
I love my horses. I lived in Charlestown and 
was in the National Guard five years and I am 
twenty-three years old. This is a letter from a 
boy who is doing his best for his country, trying 
to get a good rating, that is all I can say. Now 
do what you can and I will send you a good 
present. Good-by. 


“A SoLpreR IN FRANCE. 
“Carroll W. Horan, 
“101st Field Batt. Sig. Cps., 
** American Expeditionary Force.” 


TRANSPORTATION CRUELTY 


RRESPECTIVE of the plea of the vegetarian 

that we abandon our meat-eating habits, 
ignoring entirely his claim, whether it be made 
on the ground of health, or of humanity toward 
our so-called food animals, the truth still re- 
mains that the whole business of supplying men 
with meat involves an amount of cruelty that 
overtops, probably, all other forms of cruelty 
combined. From the moment the more than 
a hundred million four-footed food animals in 
this country (to say nothing of the poultry) 
leave the ranch or the farm, till they reach the 
slaughter-pen, the whole journey is fraught 
with suffering. The fright arising from fear 
in being herded and driven, the whipping, 
prodding, kicking that are a part of the loading 
and unloading process, the long hours in the 
trains through all kinds of weather, freezing in 
winter, overheated in summer, the torment of 
hunger and thirst, the terror connected with 
the strange sights, sounds and odors of the 
slaughter-house, and the final death agony, 
make a history of suffering, the clear knowledge 
of which, faced and contemplated, would spoil 
the feast for thousands who now see in a piece 
of meat nothing any more symbolical of suffering 
than in a piece of bread. 

Sad enough to the victims of our appetite 
as are the experiences of the shambles, the 
greater part of the other sufferings endured by 
them will never be eliminated until the trans- 
portation feature is reduced to a minimum, 
and these unfortunate animals are destroyed 
at the nearest possible point to the place where 
they are raised. The crime, for in reality that 
is what it is, of bringing hundreds of thousands 
of cattle, sheep, and swine from far western 
States to the eastern seaboard to be slaughtered 
should be stopped. With the refrigerating 
methods now at our command, no reasonable 
excuse longer exists for these long, cruel ship- 
ments of millions of our food animals. No 
State can effect the change, and Congress will 
never act till an enlightened public opinion 
insists upon a more just way of treating the 
creatures upon whose flesh the nation feeds. 


WHEN any sort of team is stuck — man- 
team or mule-team — it’s much more creditable 
to put your shoulder to the wheel and push 
than to stand on the curbing and criticize the 
driver, and tell him how much better you would 
have done if you had had his job. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


JOIN THE NEW SOCIETY 


No Officers No Dues 


T is called THe Jack Lonpon Cius. Why? 
Because Jack London, before he died, struck 
the hardest blow ever given the 


“TRAINED ANIMAL PERFORMANCE” 


He was no man to complain of crueity where 
it did not exist. He was far from a_ senti- 
mentalist. But he knew what lies behind the 
trick animal exhibitions in our theaters and 
vaudeville houses. Listen! ‘Never have I 
been so appalled and shocked by the world’s 
cruelty as I have been appalled and shocked 
in the midst of happy, laughing, and applauding 
audiences when trained-animal turns were 
being performed on the stage. Cruelty as a 
fine art has attained its perfect flower in the 
trained-animal world. No normal healthy hu- 
man would tolerate such performances did he 
or she know the terrible cruelty that lies behind 
them and makes them possible.” 


THe REMEDY 


There is one way, sure, effective, to crush this 
cruelty out of existence. He tells us what it is: 
“It is so easy. We will not have to think of 
dues or corresponding secretaries. We will not 
have to think of anything, save when, in any 
theater or place of entertainment, a_trained- 
animal turn is presented to us. Then, without 
premeditation, we may express our disapproval 


Just Send Your Name 


by getting up from our seats and leaving the 
theater for a promenade or a breath of fresh 
air outside, coming back when the turn is over, 
to enjoy the rest of the program. Show the 
management that such turns are unpopular, 
and in a day, in an instant, the management 
will cease catering such turns to its audiences.” 


How to Join 


If you want to eliminate the unspeakable 
cruelties suffered by these poor victims of the 
animal trainer's power—the cruelties you 
never see or imagine when the unhappy and 
terrified creatures appear before you on the 
stage — just send your name and address to 
Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. That will mean that you promise to 
leave whatever place of amusement you may 
be in during any of these exhibitions. We shall 
report the number of our membership month 
by month. We can stop this cruelty if we will. 
Give us your name. It will cost you nothing 
but this silent, yet powerful protest. 

READ JACK LONDON’S “ MICHAEL, 

BROTHER OF JERRY.” 

N. B. We want each reader to secure as many 

members as possible and send us the names. Now 


is your chance if you really desire to do something 
for animals. 


WE 


When you make up a box for Sammie, who's fighting “somewhere in France” 


FOR SAMMIE, IN 
FRANCE 


FLORENCE PAGE 


W HEN you make up a box for Sammie, 
Who’s fighting somewhere in France 

When you ve packed the socks from Mary, 
And the smokes from Uncle Lance: 


Add one thing more for your soldier, 


Before you nail up the crate 
Send him a snap-shot of Rover, 
Waiting for him at the gate. 


The comfort kit will please him, 
The candy bring him cheer; 
The roll of local papers 
Will bring the home folks near. 
But let him sEE you miss him, — 
That one watches early and late,— 
Send him a snap-shot of Rover, 
Waiting for him at the gate. 


Gifts to warm his body, socks and wristlets, perchance; 
Warm the heart of him also, —’tis cold work waiting on Fate: 
Send him a snap-shot of Rover, waiting for him at the gate. 


A LETTER FROM MRs. JACK LONDON 
UST as this issue goes to press we have 
received a brief note from Mrs. Jack London, 


promising us for the next number of Our Dimb. 


Animals a letter with regard to the reasons 
which led Mr. London to the writing of ** Michael, 
Brother of Jerry,” and telling us of the thorough- 
ness of the investigations on which the facts 
of the book are based. The note concludes: 
“How happy Mr. London would be to know 
you are doing what he hoped the book would 
start.” 


WHO IS ATTACKING THE DOG 


HIEFLY the various wool associations of 

the country. Unable to understand the 
causes that have made wool-growing unprofit- 
able in many sections of the country, facing 
problems they cannot solve as business men, 
and looking for someone to blame, they have 
jumped on the dog. A gentleman who can say, 
“I have kept larger numbers of sheep in New 
England than almost any other man in the past 
half century, with a great flock on hills in 
Maine, where hunters had been in the habit of 
roaming with their dogs,” ought to know some- 
thing about this subject. He continues, “I 
scarcely ever lost sheep from dogs. I have 
kept valuable sheep within a few miles of 
Boston and have had very little trouble with 
dogs there. The obstacles to sheep husbandry 
in New England are mainly climatic. ... 
The climate of New England does not permit 
the growth of the necessary grasses. . . . Every 
grass which grows in New England becomes 
frozen wood fibre and non-edible during the 
winter months.” 


SLOW TRANSPORTATION 


HILE it is our plan to mail Our Dumb 

Animals so that subscribers in most 
parts of the country will receive it not later 
than the first Tuesday of the month for which 
it is dated, we find many complaints are coming 
in of late because subscribers fail to receive 
their copies regularly. We ask all to bear in 
mind the unusual congestion of railroads, 
particularly in the eastern part of the country, 
and the fact that just now coal trains are given 
the right of way, even over passenger and mail 
trains. This, of course, means delay in delivery 
of second-class matter, and we urge subscribers, 
particularly those living at a distance from 
Boston, to wait until the last of the month 
before writing us that their copy has not been 
received. 


HARD WORK REWARDED 
A S an example of the good results of per- 


sistent effort to teach kindness to animals, 
we may recount the experiences of Mrs. E. L. D. 
Bryan, who organized the Band of Mercy at 
the State Reformatory for Boys at Broad Neck, 
Virginia, which won first prize in our recent 
contest. Mrs. Bryan was so delighted to learn 
of the success of this Band that she feels more 
than compensated for her trying experiences, 
which included a walk of three miles one night 
in zero weather, waiting at a country station 
for a train two hours late, and making three 
trips before she could accomplish the object of 
her visits. “Sick, hungry, and cold, and so 
tired I could hardly stand, I was in bed two 
days from it,”’ she writes, and declares that she 
is going to make that the prize Band of the 
Society. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


PATRICK VAUX, Thundersley, Essex, England 


HE British N. P.S. One wonders how 

many folks—even those interested in 
certain birds —can say offhand what these 
initials stand for. Certainly they are seen 
seldom, very seldom, in the world of print, 
and are found for the most in use by that par- 
ticular Service itself. Yet, though it is not 
heard of once in a blue moon, it is doing in- 
yaluable work in the great hostilities. By means 
of it not only human lives have been saved, but 
it is one of the invaluable means of the offensive 
and defensive against the underwater craft of 
the enemy. 

The British Naval Pigeon Service is not new. 
It is as old as the times of galleys and bows and 
arrows, and was also the sole means of distant 
communication in the days of masts and yards 
and pig-tails. Thus the medium that served 
for sending information in medieval days when 
only certain English ports provided the naval 
forces of England still serves the same purpose 
today, when the British Navy is an Empire 
force girdling the world seas, and_ wireless 
telegraphy has harnessed the air. 

Perhaps no living creature is more carefully 
preserved in Britain at the present time than the 
carrier and the homer pigeon. Thrilling stories 
creep out from time to time of the splendid work 
done by their wonderful pluck and determina- 
tion. On shore they are trained and looked 
after by the N. P.S., the men of which have 
had handling of training and racing pigeons 
before entering this Service. Then the birds 
are despatched as required to the various naval 
bases or sub-bases for use along the coast by 
the watchers, and the patrolling and other 
craft. 

A coast-watcher on one of the loneliest parts 
of the west coast of Britain may realize the 
worth of the N. P.S. better than most folks, 
for it brought about the capture of a crew of 
Germans. For nights together he had kept a 


The British N.P.S. 


sharp lookout along his beat for the U-boats 
possibly making the land to get the petrol, 
so cunningly stored away somewhere up his 
short stretch of coast. Day and night his 
vigilant eyes, jammed against his binoculars, 
swept the lonely waters. Again and again he 
searched all likely and unlikely places for the 
store of essence. But in vain. Then, one 
evening, just after sundown, he saw the tip of 
a periscope rise far out at sea, and then the 
conning-tower of a U-boat showed awash. 
The underwater craft became stationary. 
Specks representing men appeared on_ her 
conning-tower, confident of safety, for the 
nearest British base was far distant and the 
patrols here were few. 

But the watcher turned to the light basket 
he was carrying on his back, and the little note 
he wrote hurriedly he tied to a leg of the pigeon. 
Then he released the “homer.” For less than 
a minute the bird cast about, as if finding its 
bearings, then winged’ quickly away toward the 
naval sub-base, its home. 

Sooner than the sun rose next morning, that 
U-boat was lying moored hard by British 
destroyers, and her crew were prisoners. She 
had run out of petrol, but not this time was 
the hidden cache emptied. The winged member 
of the N. P.S. had stopped that enterprise. 

Another instance is that ensuing when one 
of the British patrol boats, early one morning, 
was attacked by a German submarine. The 
vessel was torpedoed and began to sink quickly. 
The skipper, however, had time to write a brief 
message, roll up the scrap of paper, and secure 
it to a leg of the pigeon, before the shattered 
craft sank under his feet. Just in time he 
threw the carrier pigeon up into the air, for 
within the next minute he was struggling in 
the water, and striking out for dear life toward 
a bit of wreckage. By now the U-boat had 
risen to the surface, and her men were watching 


Phot by Central News Photo Service 


SHOWING SOLDIERS HOW TO ATTACH MESSAGE TO CARRIER PIGEON 


the patrolmen struggling in the water. The 
pigeon they espied, and immediately began to 
shoot at it. The skipper saw the bird badly 
hit, and gave up all hopes of rescue. 

He did not know how plucky the N. P.S. is, 
how staunch the spirit of a trained “carrier.” 

Some twenty miles away it lighted on the 
deck of a patrolling destroyer, its silvery gray 
plumage specked with blood, one of its wings 
wounded, and some feathers of the tail com- 
pletely shot away. Quickly it was brought to 
the commanding officer, who took the message 
off its leg. Three minutes later the destroyer 
was rushing at full speed to the succor, and her 
wireless telegraphist was ringing the sky with 
news of the enemy’s whereabouts. In_ less 
than three-quarters of an hour the patrolmen 
were safe on board. The N.P.S. had saved 
their lives and brought together the avenging 
destroyers for the hunting. The “carrier” 
recovered from its wounds and resumed its place 
on the active list. 

Many are the praiseworthy deeds performed 
by the birds of the British Naval Pigeon Service, 
which if achieved by human individuals would 
be acknowledged by some Distinguished Conduct 
Medal or other decoration and laudation in 
public print. Only the register of the Naval 
Pigeon Service could tell fully, but in curt, 
laconic, and brief sentences, the record of each 
bird and its good work done against the Germans. 


CARRIER PIGEONS IN WAR 


i picture on this month’s front cover 
shows a carrier pigeon such as will be exten- 
sively used to aid the United States army at the 
front. Here we are shown the method of insert- 
ing the capsule containing the message into the 
ring attached to the bird’s leg. Half a million 
of these wonderful pigeons are being used in 
the present war. The winged messengers, which 
fly at a speed of nearly a mile a minute and from 
150 to 300 feet high, present a very difficult 
target. Every regiment going into battle carries 
birds for service in the event of its lines of 
communication being cut off. 


AN ENGLISH OPINION 

ROM Mr. Francis A. Cox, secretary of 
The National Equine Defence League, 
London, England, whose article some months 
ago in Our Dumb Animals, “A Talk with My 
Dog,” was reprinted in circular form for distribu- 
tion in England, we have received the following: 
“TIT am sending the leaflets out as an ad- 
vertisement for us both, and already I have 
reason to believe that they have prompted 
enquiries as to your journal, which in my 
opinion is the best thing of the sort that exists 
in the world.” 


WHAT will the ardent believers in the need of 
universal military service say to Lloyd George’s 
description of it as “the increasing evil of com- 
pulsory military service”? We have been told 
of late that it was all-essential to our physical 
health as a nation, our safety, etc., etc., and we 
have been assured that if England had only 
had this system the war would have been over 
long ago. Yet here is the British Premier 
earnestly recommending that international ac- 
tion be taken to end it for all time, at the 
very moment when our militarists are working 
tooth and nail for its adoption at this session of 
Congress. — The Nation 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE CHANTICLEER’S SONG 
LESLIE 


CLARE MANCHESTER 


THE cock that crows in the morning 
When the whisp’ring pines are still, 

I hear him call through the shadows 
There under the slope of the hill. 

The oaks are swaying and swinging 
With mosses gray and long; 

And the lake is waking with ripples 

And the air with the chanticleer’s song! 


*Tis the horn I hear in the distance 
When the night is calm and deep; 

And a star o'er the pine is peeping 
And the gay poinsettias sleep. 

*Tis a friendly note and welcome, 
The one from the farm-yard eaves; 

And I love its homey cadence 

As I love the wind-swept leaves! 


The world seems better and sweeter 
With the ring of this clarion sound; 
It girts the palms of Dizie 
With the hills where snow is found! 
It links the stars and the shadows 
And the bloom of the life-warm sod; 
It binds all living creatures 
In fellowship with God! 


Then call, O Bird, in the morning; 
In the gray of the slumb’rous night! 
Oh, trump to the moon in heaven 
And the low sun’s rosy light! 
Wake, wake the hills and the waters; 
And send the echoes far, 
Until they blend with the music 
Where all sweet measures are! 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


MICHAEL, BROTHER OF JERRY, Jack 
London. 


ACK LONDON had an intense aversion for 
trained animal performances, knowing as 
he did that they were fraught with the greatest 
cruelty and brutality. Michael, Brother of 
Jerry, is a vivid exposé of those shocking and 
abhorrent cruelties which precede and accom- 
pany the acts of animals on the stage. “It is 
a body of cruelty so horrible,” says the author, 
“that I am confident no normal person exists 
who, once aware of it, could ever enjoy looking 
on at any trained-animal turn.” 

The novel has its setting in the South Seas, 
where Michael, the dog hero, canniest of Irish 
terriers, is shanghaied aboard the Makambo 
and starts a career of adventure that brought 
him many a painful experience. Shipwrecked 
and rescued, forced to part with his adored 
man-god, falling into cruel hands, this dog who 
could count and sing, entertain human audiences 
and enrich his heartless masters, is subjected to 
a life of almost incredible cruelty. Sad is the 
lot of those animals whose training for the stage 
is so graphically portrayed by Jack London. 

What can be done to prevent this one of the 
world’s greatest cruelties? Express our dis- 
approval of animal turns by getting up from our 
seats and leaving the theaters. Show the 
management that such turns are unpopular, 
and in a day, in an instant, the management 
will cease catering such turns to its audiences, 
is the author’s advice. 

True-hearted friend of animals as Jack 
London was, it is in Michael, Brother of Jerry, 
that he dealt one of his most powerful blows 
for the elimination of cruelty to animals. 

344 pp. $1.50. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


A BREAD LINE FOR SEA-GULLS IN BOSTON HARBOR 


ECAUSE of the unusual severity of the winter, the harbor of Boston was frozen over and for 

weeks the sea-gulls were prevented by the ice from getting their accustomed food. To save 

the lives of these birds, which are very numerous here, the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. provided 

its local agent in Winthrop with the means of feeding them. The picture (all rights reserved) 
shows how readily the news of the bread line spread among the gulls. 


Some Facts About Gulls 


L. E. EUBANKS 


HERE are in the United States about 
twenty species or sub-species of gulls. The 
prevalent idea that the gull family is small and 
that the bird confines himself to the sea and 
coast is a big mistake. Most gulls really do 
prefer the sea, but even these go far inland at 
times in search of food; and some species may 
properly be termed inland birds. Many of the 
gulls that spend the daytime on inland farms 
eating grasshoppers, crickets, field-mice, etc., 
fly back to the sea at night to bathe and sleep. 
Speaking generally, a gull will go anywhere 
for food. He is a glutton by nature, though his 
food consists mostly of such articles as man is 
more than willing to lose. Thus gulls are of great 
service. They are expert scavengers, following 
vessels at sea and cleaning up all refuse food. 
Their most dependable food is, of course, fish 
and miscellaneous offal of sea-life. Their great 
power of flight and athletic ability in the air 
enable them to successfully rob slower birds. 
The pelican is their especial victim; he dives 
for fish, and the instant he reaches the surface, 
before he can get his bearings, a gull will grab 
his prize and escape. Another trick of the gull, 
proving his sagacity, is to carry a clam high 
into the air and drop it on rocks to break the 
shell. His bill is not equal to crushing it, but 
by patient effort he succeeds in his purpose. 
Finley watched a gull repeat this dropping pro- 
cess fifteen times before it succeeded. 

Along the coasts these birds sometimes grow 
very tame. The “summer gull” of Washington 
and Oregon is frequently found with pet pigeons. 
In California, along the San Francisco water 
front, they are particularly gentle. During the 
big fair, visitors from inland cities were greatly 
interested in the white-winged fleet. When the 
Exposition closed, the birds missed the kind 


attention they had enjoyed on the Marina and 
at the Palace of Fine Arts, and ventured into 
the city streets searching for their erstwhile 
friends. They were welcomed by the citizens, 
fed and treated kindly, and are growing more and 
more a part of the city’s beauty. Promptly at 
eight o’clock every morning the gulls gather 
like bees at the long dock of the navy training 
station. When the garbage is dumped they fall 
on it, darting hither and thither, screaming with 
eagerness and satisfaction. It has been truly 
said that as scavengers three gulls are equal to 
a buzzard, ten to a pig. 

Until very recent years, domestication of 
gulls, even to the present extent, would have been 
utterly impossible, because there were no laws 
protecting them. The gull is a_ beautiful 
plumage-bird ané plume-hunters would soon 
exterminate him if they were not restrained. 
But now practically all the States have enacted 
protective laws, and to still further lessen the 
incentive to kill, use of gull’s feathers, however 
procured, is forbidden in many States. In Utah, 
the gull is sacred; in Salt Lake City the people 
have erected a monument surmounted by a 
bronze figure of two gulls — this in apprecia- 
tion of the birds’ help in saving the crops of 
1848-1850, when the State was overrun with 
black crickets. At that time the lives of the 
settlers were directly dependent on what they 
raised in the field. 


ACCORDING to one of the German forestry 
journals, the Kaiser, in 1908, killed 1995 pieces 
of wild game, including 70 stags, elk, and roe- 
buck. At that time he had slaughtered a total 
of 61,730 pieces of game, more than 4000 of 
which were stags, and was the leading ex- 
terminator of wild life in the world. 
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RECENT LEGISLATION 


HE first game law placed on the statute 

books of any State through the medium 
of an initiative petition was adopted in Arizona. 
Hunting game with flying machines has been 
made illegal in North Carolina by a law pro- 
hibiting shooting waterfowl on any of the 
waters of the State from an airplane. Cat- 
license bills introduced in Massachusetts, New 
York, and New Jersey last year failed uniformly, 
but in two States brief cat laws were passed. 
Massachusetts passed a law prohibiting posses- 
sion of cats on Muskegat Island or the bringing 
of any cats to the island, and Michigan declared 
cats following on the track of game birds or 
small game public nuisances, and decreed that 
the owner who permits them to run at large 
after notice from the game commissioner shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. Plumage 
legislation was extended in at least two States. 
Oklahoma now prohibits possession for sale of 
aigrettes, and California of aigrettes, birds of 
paradise, goura pigeons, and numidi. 


THREE LECTURES A WEEK 


UR field representative, the Rev. Richard 

Carroll of Columbia, South Carolina, 
writes us that he delivered more than 150 
humane lectures during 1917. He lectured on 
the first Sunday of the year in the Opera House 
in Columbia to an audience of about 1000 
people, of whom about 400 were white. He is 
to speak again at the same place, giving his 
humane lecture entitled ‘Good Luck.” 


KANSAS CITY STABLES REPAIRED 


MONG the many activities of the Humane 
Society of Kansas City, Missouri, during 
the past year, was the rigid inspection of all the 
stables of the city, of which 520 underwent 
repairs at the behest of the Society. More 
than 1600 owners were compelled to have their 
horses reshod. The Society cared for 153 
abandoned horses and caused owners to provide 
hospital treatment for 173 horses suffering from 
neglect and disease. Mr. Edwin R. Weeks has 
been reélected president of the organization. 


GREENFIELD SOCIETY PROSPEROUS 


HE Society for the Protection of Animals 

in Greenfield, though one of the smallest, 
is one of the most active in Massachusetts. 
There are now eighty-five members. Several 
special funds were raised during the year, and 
the permanent fund is now $800. The Society 
is very appreciative of the ever-ready help of 
Dexter A. Atkins, county agent of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. 


ANGELL PRIZE SPEAKING CONTESTS 


A splendid way to 
raise money ing] 
schools, churches, Jay 
Sunday-schools, or 
elsewhere. We offer 
beautiful sterling sil- 
ver medals at cost, 
$1.75, by registered 
mail. This cut shows 
the size and face in- 
scriptions. On the §& 
back is engraved @& 
American Hu- 
mane Education 
Society.” 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 15-20; Humane Sunday, April 21 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an amount 
agreed upon. The rate of interest or amount cf 
annuity will necessarily depend upon the age 
of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Alfred Bowditch, Laurence 
Minot, and Thomas Nelson Perkins, to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. Persons of compara- 
tively small means may by this arrangement 
obtain a better income for life than could be had 
with equal safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste of a 
will contest, and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon this 
subject, and will be glad to furnish all further 
details. 


THE WORCESTER BRANCH 


HE Worcester Branch of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., under the able supervision of 
Mrs. Charles Francis Darling, president, is 
constantly active in providing for the comfort 
and proper treatment of the animals of that city. 
On Christmas eve, through the generosity of a 
director of the organization, every horse in 
Worcester received either an apple or a carrot, 
or both, the holiday goodies being distributed 
by a special committee. 


GOOD NEWS FROM SASKATCHEWAN 


N a letter from the Rev. Charles B. Ross, 

Silton, Saskatchewan, in which he reports 
thirteen Bands of Mercy, we learn that he is 
conducting this work under the auspices of the 
Deputy Minister of Education for Saskatchewan, 
and the Inspector of Schools of that district; 
also that he introduced into the Synod of 
Saskatchewan of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada a motion dealing with the matter in 
Sunday-schools, that it was carried unanimously 
and will probably go before the General As- 
sembly. 


A LIVELY MAINE MULE 


ETE, an army mule, resented an attempt 

to maroon him on a desert island in Casco 

Bay. The soldiers had taken him from one of 

the forts to an island, where they were working 

him. They built a shed for him, and placed in 

it food and water, and then left him there for 
the night. 

Pete was homesick, and kicked off the entire 
roof of the shed with his powerful heels, pawed 
up the ground a foot deep, broke his halter by 
gnawing it, and leaving the food and water 
untouched, plunged into the sea and swam 
back to the island where the fort is located. 

The next morning, all wet and bruised, he 
poked his head into the tent where were seated 
at breakfast, the particular group of men of 
whom he is fondest. 

Mules are very valuable in military projects, 
on account of their great strength and enormous 
endurance. They are being extensively used 
in transport work in France. The Maine 
State Humane Education Society has sent 
pamphlets to the men stationed at the forts 
around Portland, instructing them in the care 
of these animals. 
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AN IDEAL STANCHION 


E present here a photograph of an ideal 

stanchion. Ideal, not only mechani- 
cally, but from a humane point of view. One 
of these stanchions has been set up in the cow 
barn of our Massachusetts Rest Farm for 
Horses at Methuen and proves itself all its 
inventor claims for it. The two chief features 
about it that are most noticeable are, first, the 
freedom it allows to the cow. Swinging to the 
left and right as it does, the animal has much 
more freedom in moving the head and body 
than the ordinary stanchion allows, and, second, 
by the turning of the lever, at the end of the 
row of stanchions, all the animals can be fastened 
in their places by a single movement of the 
hand, and, in case of fire, or nights and mornings, 
can all be released in a second, by the same 
device. This stanchion is the invention of a 
man,who has given years of thought to the 
perfecting of his idea. The dairymen who 
have examined it at the Society’s farm pro- 
nounce it ideal. We shall be glad to have 
cattlemen inspect it at any time. As a time 
saver, as a humane device, and as an invaluable 
piece of mechanism in case of fire it has no 
equal. 


THE bird that sings on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest: 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. MoNnTGOMERY 
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March, 1918 


FOR TERMS see last page. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. Full return postage should 
be enclosed with each manuscript 


CRUELTY THE EXCEPTION 


ET us stop and think. Unless we do we 

often miss the truth of things. Cruelty in 
this world is, after all, the exception and not 
therule. If Lecky, in his “ History of European 
Morals,” with the facts of Roman life before 
him in the days of the Empire when the gladia- 
torial games were at their height of popularity, 
could still say, “‘ Benevolence is more common 
than cruelty; the sight of suffering more readily 
produces pity than joy; gratitude is the normal 
result of a benefit conferred,” we can surely, 
with greater warrant, make the assertion today. 
The deed of cruelty arrests attention. [i is 
enough out of the common to be published 
abroad as an item of news. The thousand acts 
of kindness and humanity pass unnoticed. 
They are taken as a matter of course. Six 
months of perfect vision make less impression 
on us than the five minutes the cinder under 
the eyelid renders us helpless. We pass a 
hundred well-fed, unabused horses and scarcely 
notice them. One poor, lame, ill-used horse 
comes down the street and a score of people 
think only of the cruelty inflicted on horses 
and forget that the man who starves and over- 
works his horse is the exception. If a crowd 
gathers around a fallen horse, or witnesses a 
brutal deed, to a man they are on the side of the 
suffering animal, outraged if he is not fairly 
treated. In every realm of life the good by 
far outweighs the evil. The majority of men 
need no policemen to keep them regardful of 
law. Jails and prisons hold but a very small 
fraction of a nation’s population. One deed 
of violence, shame, dishonor, cruelty, if we do 
not think, can blind us to ten thousand deeds 
of generosity and human helpfulness. Sit for 
a day at the telephone in the office of a humane 
society and, unless you stop and think, by 
night you might wonder if cruelty were not the 
commonest thing in the world, instead of always 
and everywhere the exception. 


LOOK AT HIS COLLAR 


OUR dog’s. Especially if he is a young 

one. Puppies quickly outgrow their col- 
lars. Many of them suffer from this cause when 
their owners do not suspect it. Run your 
fingers around underneath the leather and see 
if it is comfortable. Examine also his teeth if 
he is getting on in years. Accumulating tartar 
will cause inflamed and aching gums just as 
really for the dog as for you. 


MUNICIPAL ABATTOIRS 


OLLOWING what was said about municipal 
abattoirs in the January and February 
issues of this magazine and the three letters at 
that time printed, we publish here letters from 
the mayors of the three other cities in the 
United States where these institutions have 
been established: 
* City of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
** January 4, 1918 
** My dear Dr. Rowley: 

“Replying to your letter just received. 

“The City of Raleigh has been operating an 
Abattoir for about four years. The Abattoir 
did about break even up to six months ago, 
but business has increased to such an extent 
that it is now on a paying basis. Our Abattoir 
was built on a modern plan. The animals are 
stunned by the use of a hammer. 

“We furnish cold storage for slaughtered ani- 
mals for four days free of charge; if left longer 
we make a nominal charge per day. 

“It is working very satisfactorily and giving 
satisfaction to the people in general. 

‘** Hoping that this is the information that you 
desire, | am, 

“Very truly yours, 
* Jas. Jounson, Mayor.” 


“ City of Baton Rouge, January 6, 1918 
My dear Sir: 

“T am sending, under separate cover, a copy 
of the Breeders’ Gazette of November 2, 1916, 
which carries an article and editorial comment 
on the Baton Rouge. Abattoir, together with 
drawings of the plant, as it was to have been 
extended. Due to unavoidable delays resulting 
from war conditions, we have not completed 
the additions, but in a few weeks we will have 
the improved plant in working order. The 
plant, even under the former restricted condi- 
tions, has proven a very satisfactory system, 
providing wholesome meat products under the 
very best sanitary conditions and inspection, 
with the result that there was a very notable 
increase in the consumption of meats and meat 
products. Our plant is under Federal super- 
vision guaranteeing perfect inspection and 
unbiased control by a Federal Inspector free 
from all local influences — which is very essen- 
tial to the success of the system. 

* We kill the animals by stunning with a ham- 
mer. 

“Yours very truly, 
ALEx Groucuy, JR., Mayor.” 


“ Beaumont, Texas, January 14, 1918 
“ My dear Sir: 

** Beaumont has a Municipal Abattoir operated 
and controlled by the City Government, the 
idea having originated with the City Board of 
Health, owing to the fact that many parties in 
the live-stock industry were slaughtering and 
selling their products for local consumption 
without any inspection (ante- or post-mortem), 
under unsanitary conditions, no refrigeration, 
and no fly and dust proof facilities for delivery. 
The Abattoir has been in operation for about 
three and one-half years and has been _per- 
fectly satisfactory to all except a few of the 
small butchers, who at first found it hard to 
comply with the requirements. The butchers 
or owners of live stock deliver their animals to 
our cattle-pens; we kill and refrigerate, and 
after forty-eight hours in the cooler the carcasses 
are subject to orders from the owners. We 
deliver in an auto-truck enclosed and screened, 
which makes it weather and fly and dust proof. 
As to our methods of killing: cattle and calves 
are driven into the so-called “knocking-pen,” 
stunned, and then bled before they become 


conscious. Swine are the only animals that 
are not stunned, though great care is taken to 
be sure they are dead before scalding. All 
possible by-products are conserved. 

“*Should I be able to give you any further 
information, I will be pleased to do so. 

Yours, 


Notice the location of the six cities: Paris, 
Texas; Beaumont, Texas; Albany, Georgia; Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina; Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota; Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Not one in any 
of our Eastern States. None in the great Middle 
West, where so many animals are slaughtered. 
Yet few things mark a community’s advance in 
matters of sanitation and concern for the public 
health as does the public abattoir. From the 
mayors of these six cities named above comes 
the same testimony — wholesome meat products 
under the very best sanitary conditions and in- 
spection, the plant a financial success, and in five 
of them stunning of all the animals before the use 
of the knife. In one the swine are not stunned. 
Evidence accumulates in the East and Middle 
West that the whole slaughtering business is in 
the hands of a powerful corporation that would 
crush any attempt at an encroachment on its 
monopoly, no matter what the interests of 
humanity toward animals or of the public health 
might be. 


THE DOG IN SHEEP-RAISING 
MONTANA 


OST interesting is the following from a 

letter written us by the Secretary of 
the Animal Protection Bureau in the greatest 
sheep-raising State in the Union — Montana. 
“A large number of the dogs in this State are 
shepherd dogs especially trained to herd and 
protect sheep. I have lived in Montana nearly 
twenty-eight years and have never yet heard 
of a sheep being killed by dogs in this State.” 

Wyoming comes next as a sheep-producing 
State. The State veterinarian writes us: 
“There are no dog laws in Wyoming, other than 
one defining ownership of dogs, and another 
section making it a misdemeanor for dog 
owners to run live stock with dogs for a distance 
of over 100 yards from their property. There 
is a quarantine law prohibiting the bringing 
into the State any dog without a health cer- 
tificate issued by a licensed veterinarian or 
health officer.” 

California, by the last census, is the seventh 
greatest sheep-raising State. The Secretary 
of the San Francisco S. P. C. A. writes us: 
“We have no State law regulating dogs in rela- 
tion to sheep-raising. We never have heard of 
any objection regarding dogs by sheep men. 
Dogs are used by nearly all the sheep men to 
assist them in pasturing their herds.” 

Now, in the light of these statements, think 
of the resolution introduced at the Southern 
Food Administrators’ meeting, recently held in 
New Orleans, to the end that a Federal tax 
be imposed by Congress on all dogs — this in ad- 
dition to the present State taxes. Once adopt 
such a measure as this, it was asserted, and 
sheep-raising will be encouraged and begin to 
thrive. 

Copies of OUR DUMB ANIMALS, humane 
leaflets, Be Kind to Animals stamps, pennants 
and pins, the Humane Calendar, and other 
literature and supplies advertised on the back 
page of this number, are appropriate for distri- 
bution during Be Kind to Animals Week, April 
15-20. Orders should be placed early because 
of slow transportation of all mail matter during 
the present congestion on the railroads. 
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Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 
L. Wittarp Waker, Chief Officer 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON AMBROSE F. NOWLIN 
WILLIAM ENOS 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated... 798 
Animals examitiod 4415 
Number of prosecutions............... 19 
Number of convictions ................ 18 
Horses taken from work............... 130 
Horses humanely destroyed ........... 119 
Small animals humanely destroyed..... 308 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined .................... 59,621 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges a 
bequest of $2500 from Mrs. Ellen Bailey of 
Boston. It has received gifts of $1100 from 
Miss E. M. C., $1000 of which is “tin memory 
of her mother, to assist in paying for the build- 
ing”; $600 from Mrs. L. N. K.; $100 each 
from a friend, Mrs. E. T., Mrs. O. S. F., Miss 
E. F. L., and Miss E. A. H.; $25 each from 
B. A., Mrs. D. P. K., Mrs. K. W. S., Miss 
E. J. W., and Miss 8. A. D.; $20 from Miss 
E. G. S. M.; and, for the Angell Memorial 
Hospital, $23.29 from E. T. P. 

The Society has been remembered in the wills 
of Mrs. Ellen F. Kennedy of Worcester, Erastus 
C. Alden of Foxboro, Miss Ellen A. Austin of 
Brookline, and Charles C. Barney of Brookline. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $100 from Mrs. E. T.; $82.69 
‘rom a Rhode Island friend; $37.50 from 
Y. F. L.; $33:44 from a co-worker for the dis- 
tribution of humane literature; $28.93 from 
M. Co. S. P. C. A.; $25.79 from G. Co. H. S.; 
and $144.42, interest. 

February 12, 1918. 


All ministers and others interested are asked 
to send to the American Humane Education 
Scciety, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, for free 
copy of “ Justice for Animals’”—a sermon for 
Humane Sunday, April 21. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, .p.c., v.s. 

Chief Veterinarian 

F. DAILEY, v.m.p. With U.S. 
G. M. DeVITA, v.m.p. Army 
L. BOLGER, pb.v.s. ) 
A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. | 
F. SHROEDER, b.v.s. 
B. McDONALD, p.v.s. 


Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


} Velerinarians 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Sat- 
urday from 11 to 1. 
Veterinarians in attendance day and night. 


Pet-dog Boarding Department ; 


Under direct oversight of the Doctors 
of the Hospital 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 300 Cases 290 
Dogs 146 Dogs 170 
Cats 7 Cats 114 
Horses 74 Horses 2 
Rabbit 1 Birds 4 
Goat 1 
Operations 124 
Hospital cases since opening, March 1, 
1915 8,089 
Free Dispensary cases 10,458 
Total 18,547 


SAMUEL J. ELDER 


N the death of the Hon. Samuel J. Elder, the 

Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has lost not only a 
Director of many years, but a staunch and 
trusted friend. Mr. Elder’s national reputation, 
his standing as one of New England’s leading 
lawyers, and asa citizen identified with every 
movement for the higher things in civic life, 
made him one whose name meant much to the 
Society as a Director and supporter of its 
activities. His sudden death is felt as a personal 
loss to us all. 


YOUNG GIRL AWARDED MEDAL 


HE humane medal of the Massachusetts 
T S. P. C. A. has been presented to Rose 
Willneff, a fourteen-year-old girl of East Boston, 
who, on January 18 last, at the risk of her life 
saved a dog which had fallen through the ice. 
Miss Willneff’s humane act would not have 
been known, even to her parents, had not an 
interested woman who was watching from a 
distance witnessed the deed and called attention 
to it. Some time previous to this Miss Willneff 
rescued a child from drowning, but said nothing 
about it, so it did not come to the attention of 
any of the societies which recognize such acts of 
bravery. 


CRUELTY IN TRAPPING 


EN dollars reward has just been paid to 

L. B. Anson of Hoosac Tunnel, Massachu- 

setts, for furnishing evidence which led to the 

conviction in North Adams, Mass., of Wilfred A. 

Munchie for failure to visit his traps every 

twenty-four hours. We should be glad to pay 
others for the same service. 


THE STORY OF A COMPLAINT 


HE business of our Society is to investigate 

every complaint of cruelty within the 
State. This is done, no matter what the cost 
in time and money. We often wonder, however, 
how many appreciate the labor and expense 
involved. The following are somewhat excep- 
tional cases, but by no means unusual: 

January ist the telephone rang. The message 
said that e dog with her nine puppies and some 
hens had been abandoned. This was tweénty 
miles from Boston. An officer started at once. 
The greater part of the first day was spent in 
finding someone to feed and care for these 
unfortunate animals and learning where the 
owner was. The second day a trip was made 
twenty-six miles from Boston to find the of- 
fender. This proved to be a woman who 
denied ail responsibility, and said the real 
culprit was a man who lived some ten or twelve 
miles farther away. The man was found. 
The next day the officer was obliged to visit 
the town where the offense was committed to 
get a warrant for his arrest. Late in the after- 
noon the man was visited again, arrested, and 
locked up. It was then too late for the officer 
to reach his home that night and so he was 
obliged to put up at a hotel. The next morning 
he took his prisoner to the town where the 
animals had been abandoned and arranged 
for the trial. The better part of one more day 
was consumed in attending the trial. The 
man was convicted and sentenced to the House 
of Correction. He appealed. In addition to 
the five days already spent this will mean the 
most of another day in the Superior Court. 

January 16th. A_ letter. Some fowl are 
reported abandoned in the basement of a house 


.near the shore close by Quincy, eighteen miles 


away. The officer finds the place. The house 
has been isolated by the rise of the water. A 
thin coat of ice over water some two feet deep 
suggests assistance. A visit is made to the 
nearest police station and a local police officer 
is sent with high rubber boots to make the 
investigation. The fowl have all been removed 
except one dead rooster. The owner had done 
the best he could after the water had flooded 
him out. 

Nearly a thousand complaints were investi- 
gated in the month of January by our agents in 
Boston and throughout the State. It is not 
too much to say that at least 20 per cent. of 
these sent our agents on “wild goose chases,’’ — 
complaints of pure hearsay with no foundation 
in fact, or cases so exaggerated that they were 
nothing less than misrepresentations. Yet 
people often grow impatient with us when, 
after making a complaint, they do not get a 
report in the next morning’s mail. 


ADDRESSES IN JANUARY 


N January Miss Louise H. Guyol, State 

organizer, gave an illustrated talk on animals 
before the Civic Club at Stow, Mass., and also 
before the pupils of the Stow High School. 
Four talks were given by her to children in the 
Roxbury Neighborhood House. Other appoint- 
ments include addresses at various settlement 
houses, and to children in the Boston Public 
Library. The President and Secretary of the 
Society both respond to frequent calls for public 
lectures. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 
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AND MERCY TO 
Every LiviING 
CREATURE. 


American Humane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our 
Societies, see back cover. Checks should be 
made payable to the Treasurer. 

Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
ALFRED BowpitTcH LAURENCE MINoT 
Tuomas NELSON PERKINS 
Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding 


Nicasia ZulaicaC. . . . . Chili 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . . . . Cuba 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler. Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. _—— Madeira 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning. Turkey 
Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des 

Bands of Mercy en Europe . Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rey. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. D. Bryan, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Seattle, Washington 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


OUR BOYS IN FRANCE 

EW of us would maintain that the army 

was ever designed to be a school of morals. 
The soldier’s life is subject to many a tempta- 
tion. Most unjustifiable, we believe, however, 
are some of the reports which have been cir- 
culated regarding the discreditable conduct of 
the American Expeditionary Force in France. 
From personal information that has come to us 
we are inclined to believe that to thousands of 
these young men, facing the near possibility of 
death, seeing the unspeakable horrors of war, 
there is coming a spiritual awakening to life’s 
deeper meanings and a clearer vision of the 
things that are really worth while. Should 
some return even less worthy than they left us, 
let us not forget that others will come back 
purified and ennobled by the experiences through 
which they will have passed. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND CATS 


PON receiving a letter from the Secretary 

of a humane society saying that an order 
had been issued to have all cats expelled from 
the National Parks by Sept. 1, 1917, and that, 
in compliance with the order, “some thirty 
to forty cats were brought to the gates at 
Yosemite (and doubtless the same thing occurred 
at all the National Parks) and dumped there 
to shift for themselves, . that the present 
condition of these frightened, starving animals 
is pitiful — wandering about without food or 
shelter; there was only one thing to do—to 
find out the facts. We wrote to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, National Park Service, 
and also to the superintendent of the Yosemite 
National Park. We give below such extracts 
from the replies as seem to show how much 
ground there is for the complaint. 


“Washington, D. C., Dec. 15, 1917 
“This Service does not identify any of its 
orders as requiring cats to be removed from 
National Parks on Sept. 1, 1917, and cannot 
account for the report mentioned in your letter. 
The rules and regulations governing the respec- 
tive Parks have for some years excluded cats as 
well as dogs from admission to government 
land, because of the desire to preserve the 
wild life in the parks. No report received in 
this Service from any officer in charge of a 
National Park has even alluded to necessity 
for action such as you describe toward cats 
that may have been found within its limits. 
“Cordially yours, 
“STEPHEN T. Matuer, Director.” 


The following shows how the order came to 
be issued at Yosemite: 

“ Yosemite, Cal., Dec. 18, 1917 

“Please be advised that the report is entirely 
erroneous and I cannot understand how such 
stories originate and apparently gain credence. 
Yours is the second letter I have received along 
the same lines, and I am at a loss to account for 
the reason. 

“The facts of the case are that since 1916 
there has been a regulation in effect in Yosemite 
National Park prohibiting cats, except under 
special permits. Since I was placed in charge 
of this Park, in April, 1916, there have never 
been more than a dozen cats in the Park, a 
few of which were kept under special permit. 
The fact that this number had increased from 
five or six in 1916 to twelve in 1917, without 
additional permits having been issued, made it 
clear that the regulation was being evaded, 
and in view of the fact that the Government 
had already previously ruled that it was not 
advisable to allow cats in the reservation, an 
order was issued to the effect that all cats must 
be removed from the Park within a period of 
thirty days, or not later than September 1, 
1917. Two or three of these animals were 
disposed of by the use of chloroform, while the 
remainder, without exception, were shipped out 
of the Park to friends of the families who owned 
the cats. So far as I know, no inhumane 
methods were involved, and no cats were taken 
to the Park gates and there abandoned. 

“The Service is cognizant of its responsi- 
bilities in all matters of Park interest, as much 
in regard to the humane treatment of dumb 
animals as in other cases. 

“Trusting this statement of facts will justify 
you in refuting any further similar statements 
that may come to your attention along this 
line, I beg to remain, 

“Very truly yours, 
““W. B. Lewis, Superintendent.” 


SCHOOL BOYS AND RIFLES 


NNOUNCEMENT is just made to the 

public that all the high school boys of the 
country are to be given government instruction 
in the use of the rifle to the end that they may 
know “how to defend their country.” This is 
made possible, we are told, by the action of the 
“national board for the promotion of rifle 
practice,” which has just concluded a_ two 
days’ session at the war department to reduce 
the age limit for such instruction to sixteen 
years. It would be very interesting to know 
how far this most patriotic(>) “‘national board 
for the promotion of rifle practice” is connected 
with the business of manufacturing rifles, 
If this war should make a long peace probable, 
the manufacturers of guns and munitions 
might find themselves in a sorry plight. Some- 
thing they must surely do to keep their profits 
from falling off. If only the children of light 
were as wise as the children of this world! 

We know something about boys. Quite as 
much as most men. We could point to three, 
one of them serving in the U. S. Army, two 
giving much time in the service of the State 
Guards, who never were trained in the use of 
the rifle till their services with rifles were needed 
by their country, and whose records as marks- 
men we would be quite willing to place beside 
the man’s who began his training at sixteen. 
Not all the patriots of the United States are in 
the rifle business. 


FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


President of Sarmiento Society Writes of 
Hospital for Animals in Buenos Aires 
Buenos Aires, December 24, 1917 
Dear Sir: — 

Desiring to inform the readers of Our Dumb 
Animals of the work of protection to animals 
that we are doing in this country I take pleas- 
ure in sending you under separate cover a few 
pictures of our social building, where have been 
established the following departments: offices, 
president’s office, waiting-room, pharmacy, lec- 
ture-room (with capacity for 250 persons), 
erematory room, asphyxiating room, garage for 
automobiles, stalls for horses, section for animals 
with contagious diseases, courts specially adapted 
for animals, and finally a hospital with 95 cages 
for small animals (dogs, cats, etc.). 

You will have an idea of the importance of 
the society by reading the last annual report 
(1916-1917). You will see that there are 1175 
members; animals that have been interned in 
the hospital, 831; consultations, 1880; animals 
attended, 1170; correspondence, notes, 2675; 
circulars, 16,095; bulletins, 10,500; diplomas, 
337. 

The association has founded four collateral 
societies, established in Bahia Blanca, Salta, 
Tucuman, and Cérdoba, these being the im- 
portant cities of the Republic. 

During winter in the lecture hall one or 
two lectures per week are delivered for school 
children and also for adults. Lectures are also 
given at the National Prison and the National 
Institute for the Blind. 

This will in a brief way give you an idea of 
the work that is being done by the “Sarmiento” 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
hoping in this way to lighten the sufferings of 
the inferior beings. I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
José Perez Menpoza, President. 


Will you join the Jack London Club? No 
dues, no officers. See the prospectus on page 
148. 
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Be Kind to Animals Week, oo 15-20 
Humane Sunday, April 21 


HE dates for the fourth national observance 
of Be Kind to Animals Week and Humane 
Sunday have been set for the week corresponding 
to that observed last year, April 15-21, 1918. 
Because of the unusual conditions at present 
governing business generally, and transporta- 
tion in particular, it will be necessary for humane 
societies and interested individuals everywhere 
to begin at once preparations for suitable cele- 
brations of these events. 

Publicity comes first. That is the object of 
the special name that has been given to the 
Week — the four words tell their own story, 
tell it plainly, tell it concisely. Be Kind to 
Animals — that is our text, sermon, lesson; 
all our efforts are to be directed to advertising 
these words. Editorials in newspapers, when- 
ever possible; news items daily —in advance, 
during the progress of the Week’s events, and 
after; feature stories with cuts as introductions 
to news of the celebration; cartoons, which 
may be very effective; even the words “Be 
Kind to Animals” inserted in advertisements, 
as recently the words “Buy Liberty Bonds”’ 
appeared in the regular space of many newspaper 
advertisers; — these are a few of the ways in 
which the newspapers may be used. 


How to Advertise the Week 


Other advertising methods include special 
posters for store windows; printed tags for gen- 
eral distribution; cards addressed to ‘the Lady 
of the House” in the interests of the delivery 
horse; side cloths for horses and carts, bearing 
the words, ‘‘ This is Be Kind to Animals Week"’; 
buttons for drivers; printed letters or slips 
about the care of horses for team owners to 
enclose in the pay envelopes of teamsters; 
and the dates of Be Kind to Animals Week 
and Humane Sunday printed in red ink on 
regular letter heads and envelopes to be used 
during the month just preceding the celebration. 

A mass meeting, with the right speakers 
advertised to appear, should be a strong attrac- 
tion and, with the proper publicity given to it 
in advance, will serve to interest in the cause 


not only those who attend but many others who 
will read of it in the papers. Humane societies 
may also hold prize speaking contests and other 
special entertainments and concerts to which 
admission may be charged; offer for sale Be 
Kind to Animals buttons and copies of humane 
journals and other appropriate literature such 
as “The Horse’s Prayer’; and make direct 
appeals for funds for new or special work to be 
undertaken. 

Among practical plans are the systematic 
inspection of stables during one day of the 
Week; the holding of Work Horse Parades 
and other public exhibitions of animals; and 
the keeping of ‘‘open house” on a special day 
by animal hospitals, shelters, rest farms, and 
even the office headquarters of humane societies. 


Educational Features 


But the main object of the celebration is edu- 
cational. Begin in the schools. Have the super- 
intendents request teachers to observe at least 
one day of the Week (in Massachusetts, Tues- 
day, April 16) as Humane Day, with special 
exercises. Urge the recitation of prose and 
verse relating to animals and the writing of 
humane essays. Offer speakers to visit the 
schools during the Week, and try to get the 
most prominent ones available. Mayors of 
large cities, moving picture and other actors 
and actresses, prominent lawyers, ministers, 
and business men, can be induced to respond 
to such calls, as is shown by the experience of 
former years. 

Use the public libraries. Request that in the 
children’s room, especially, books about birds 
and animals be put on exhibition during the 
entire Week — also that appropriate pictures 
be placed on the walls. 

Take advantage of the moving-picture houses, 
to reach both adults and children, but especially 
the latter. Offer the managers a series of 
appropriate lantern slides to be used at every 
performance, and, if possible, supply also 
special animal and humane films, and make 
arrangements long enough in advance to have 


OPERATING ROOM OF “SARMIENTO” SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANIMALS, BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


them exhibited during the Week. If practicable 
give a free movie show to the school children, 
either after school hours or on Saturday morning, 
for which special tickets should be distributed 
at school by the teachers. 

Interest Boy Scouts especially, and all similar 
organizations of boys and girls, in the Week’s 
celebration. The Scouts can help in many ways 
and will be only too glad to do so if given the 
opportunity. The Junior Red Cross has for 
one of its principles the care of birds and animals. 
This offers an opening to direct the attention of 
its members to the special object of the Week. 
Of course Bands of Mercy everywhere will 
naturally seek special activities at this time, 
which should be made a rallying week for them. 

No feature that has been proposed for Be 
Kind to Animals Week is likely to attract so 
much attention as will pet shows, parades and 
pageants, when properly managed. Nothing 
so strongly appeals to the child as the feeling 
that he is a part of the celebration, and if he 
can in person exhibit his pet in a public show- 
room or in a parade, or be himself a real actor 
in a moving procession or an outdoor play, his 
interest will be excited to the highest pitch. 

Several very successful children’s parades 
have been held during Be Kind to Animals 
Week in former years, in which hundreds of 
boys and girls marched with banners flying 
behind bands of music. An entire division of 
such a parade may be made up of children and 
ponies, the boys dressed as knights on horse- 
back and the girls made to appear to be riding 
in chariots. There could be a Red Cross divi- 
sion, with the older boys and girls in appropriate 
uniform leading dogs made to represent those 
in the Red Cross service. If St. Bernard dogs 
can be obtained, they may be accompanied by 
boys gotten up as monks. An interesting float 
could be prepared with a dog representing 
Greyfriars’ Bobby guarding the grave of his 
master. 


For Ministers and Churches 


For Humane Sunday, April 21, ministers 
everywhere should be approached either in 
person or by letter with an appeal to observe 
the day. Special sermons on kindness to 
animals, appropriate vesper services (for which 
a special leaflet is available), and talks to 
children in Sunday-schools and to members 
of young people’s societies, should be planned 
in all the churches. 

A special sermon on “Justice to Animals” 
will be sent free to any minister or officer of a 
humane society upon application to the American 
Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. Other literature to assist 
ministers and other public speakers, also special 
“Exercises” and humane pamphlets for use in 
schools and elsewhere, and Be Kind to Animals 
buttons, pennants, etc., may be obtained at 
the same address. Helpful literature will also 
be sent upon application to the American 
Humane Association, 287 State Street, Albany, 


HE who harms a living thing 
Harm to the whole vast world must bring.” 
WHEELER WILCOX 


Help the birds all you possibly can, for they 
will do your locality a service that man, with all 
his inventions, utterly fails to render. 
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American Red Cross—Junior Membership 


Conducted and Edited by Dr. H. N. MacCRACKEN 
National Director of Junior Membership, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


HE Junior Red Cross has assumed a new 

significance since the Advisory Conference 
held at national headquarters early in January. 
Officials of the Red Cross, educators, and mem- 
bers of various government departments met 
to discuss the possibilities implied in the Junior 
Membership plan of organization and the prac- 
tical means of realizing the ideal. An almost 
boundless world of work and interest was 
brought before the minds of the delegates as 
speaker after speaker revealed his vision of the 
opportunity before the teachers and children 
of the country. For the Junior Red Cross 
deals with those who are to be the important 
workers and officials in a few years. 

Many were the messages and many the 
suggestions brought, considered, and incorpo- 
rated into plans for immediate action. One 
primary emphasis, however, was apparent in 
all the speeches, an emphasis on the educational 
value of Junior Red Cross work. No one 
underestimated the value of the Juniors to the 
Red Cross, but every one’s vision grew of the 
service of the Red Cross to the children. Educa- 
tors spoke of the real scholastic value of the Red 
Cross work done in schools. Any school work 
undertaken in a spirit of patriotism is legiti- 
mately Red Cross work. If a boy learns 
his history in such a manner as to make vital 
to him the age-long struggle for democracy 
and his potential place in it, he is a Red Cross 
worker. If a girl so studies her lesson in civics 
that she feels an impulse to better the condi- 
tions in her community, she is a Red Cross 
worker. 

Vocational work can be brought close to the 
demands of life and become, therefore, vastly 
interesting by making the actual articles pro- 
duced of service to some war sufferer abroad or 
some soldier in our own cantonments. How- 
ever, all agreed that no depressing emphasis 
was to be placed on the sufferings of war. The 
children will be inevitably the heirs of our dis- 
traught world and that soon enough. Part of 
the Red Cross work must be to keep their 
balance sane and their spirits capable of re- 
ceiving all the finer impressions from a world 
still beautiful and lovable. Dr. Chapman, 
curator of birds, American Museum of Nat- 


ural History, and editor of Bird Lore, dwelt 
on this necessity. 

The good will and coéperation assured by 
the representatives of government depart- 
ments will make the boys and girls realize that 
all patriotic and unselfish service is Red Cross 
service. The Department of Agriculture, 
through its extension service, the Treasury, the 
Food Administration, and the Council of 
National Defense, feel that the Junior Red 
Cross can join hands with them in reaching the 
school children with appeals for production 
and conservation. The Juniors will receive 
directly instructions about gardening and 
canning, suggestions about war cookery and 
food conservation, and information about War 
Savings Stamps. The national headquarters 
will stand ready with suggestions for all kinds 
of work and will make effective the codperation 
of the agencies and organizations making legiti- 
mate appeals to large numbers of school boys 
and girls. No attempt to exploit the schools 
or to turn their attention from their primary 
object of education comes within the plan of 
the Junior Red Cross. 

In accordance with the general policy of 
the Red Cross details of organization are left 
with the local officials of the society and the 
school authorities. Junior directors with work 
well under way shared their experiences and 
discoveries with those who were less organized. 
Helpful, practical suggestions of initiating and 
carrying on the school auxiliaries were well 
covered. From California came an idea com- 
bining the raising of funds and the lesson of 
conservation. The Juniors in the Pacific Divi- 
sion have found that the collecting and selling 
of salvage have netted them considerable sums. 
Papers, newspapers, rubber tires, tin foil and 
scrap iron seem most lucrative. The Los 
Angeles chapter has made $1200 from the 
salvage money of the children. The money is 
to be used to equip some badly needed regi- 
mental infirmaries on the Pacific Coast. In 
Arizona the Juniors are gathering the tin cans 
strewn through the deserts and selling them 
for $14 a ton. 

From across the continent, from New Jersey, 
came other suggestions. Plainfield is one of 
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the. pioneers and has worked out an efficient 
plan of interest to all school auxiliaries. A 
committee of citizens, leaders in education, 
discussed the value of Red Cross work for 
children and the advisability of introducing it 
into the schools. So great was their approval 
and enthusiasm that in a short time Plainfield 
boasted one hundred per cent of her schools 
enrolled as Red Cross auxiliaries, each under 
its principal as chairman. School authorities 
and the Red Cross chapter worked together to 
produce a practical plan for enlisting and 
maintaining the interest of the young members. 
The organization of the high school is simple 
and effective and of interest to organizers else- 
where. The members are grouped into work- 
ing units, such as knitting, stenographic, and 
comfort units, each in charge of a committee. 
The products of the units are strictly in accord 
with Red Cross regulations. Keeping the Jun- 
iors up to practical standards has the double 
effect of producing usable supplies and of edu- 
cating the worker to an appreciation of a per- 
fect piece of work. The stenographic unit has 
proved useful to the local Red Cross chapter, 
for its members go in rotation every afternoon 
to local headquarters to do office work. The 
working units supply many of the materials 
they use, but the treasury is called upon to buy 
worsted and cloth. Expenditures are carefully 
supervised, for the signature of both the 
president, a student, and the treasurer, a 
member of the faculty, are required. 

Interesting results obtained by enterprising 
auxiliaries and plans for the future will be sent 
out to all Juniors in the School Letter, the official 
organ of the Junior Red Cross. The first issue 
comes out early in February, carrying to unor- 
ganized schools the call to enroll and to those 
already organized messages and suggestions 
for carrying on their work. The Juniors are to 
feel that it is their own organ, for real stories 
of their experiments and successes are to appear. 
The Letter is to be published at headquarters 
and, as it gathers news from Alaska and Georgia, 
from Maine and Hawaii, from all the United 
States and those whom it serves, it is to unify 
the work of all the Junior Red Cross army 
under the Stars and Stripes. 


MULE AND HORSE TWINS 


H. E. 


ZIMMERMAN 


FARMER near Eola, Missouri, has a set 

of twins the like of which few persons 
outside of stockmen have ever heard of. They 
are twin colts, one a mule and the other a 
horse. As shown in the picture, they are three 
days old. The explanation for such a freak of 
nature is very simple and easily understood 
by stockmen, and yet there are few who have 
ever seen such specimens in the animal line. 


DISAPPOINTED 


HAT did you get out of that will case)” 
asked the first lawyer. 
“A hundred and fifty thousand dollars,” 
replied the second lawyer. 
round sum, eh)” 
“Yes, but I thought the old man left more 
than that.” 
— Catholic Advance 
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THE POWER OF THE DOG 


THERE is sorrow enough in the natural way 
From men and women to fill our day; 

Bul when we are certain of sorrow in store, 
Why do we always arrange for more? 
Brothers and sisters, I bid you beware 

Of giving your heart to a dog to tear. 


Buy a pup and your money will buy 

Love unflinching that cannot lie — 

Perfect passion and worship fed 

By a kick in the ribs or a pat on the head. 
Nevertheless it is hardly fair 

To risk your heart for a dog to tear. 


When the fourteen years that Nature permits 
Are closing in asthma, or tumor, or fits, 

And the vet’s unspoken prescription runs 

To lethal chambers or loaded guns, 

Then you will find — it’s your own affair 

But — you've given your heart to a dog to lear. 


When the body that lived at your single will, 

When the whimper of welcome is stilled (how still), 
When the spirit that answered your every mood 

Is gone — wherever it goes — for good, 

You will discover how much you care, 

And will give your heart to a dog to tear. 


We've sorrow enough in the natural way, 

When it comes to burying Christian clay. 

Our loves are not given, bul only lent, 

At compound interest of cent per cent. 

Though it is not always the case, I believe, 

That the longer we've kept em, the more do we 
grieve; 

For when debts are payable, right or wrong, 

A short-time loan is as bad as a long — 

So why in Heaven (before we are there!) — 

Should we give our hearts to a dog to tear? 

Rupyarp Kipiinc 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 15-20. 


Effects of 


War on Animals in Madeira 


MARIE C. E. HOUGHTON, Funchal, Madeira 


7 OU ask me to send you a few words on 
the animal conditions in our beautiful 
little island of Madeira, but in responding to 
your request, I find myself handicapped by 
the abnormal conditions here at the present 
moment. Upon the principle of “sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,’ I leave this 
topic, as a whole, for another occasion, and 
speak with a sad heart of the facts that are 
forcing themselves more and more upon our 
attention. The world war has rendered our 
position here almost that of shipwrecked mariners 
upon a marooned island. 

The question of food for the people is so 
precarious that we literally live from hand to 
mouth. At long intervals a ship brings us 
wheat and maize, the two commodities we 
depend upon almost entirely, but generally 
these ship-loads arrive just as we are quite at 
an end of our stocks, having been reduced to 
half rations for a long time before. 

Needless to say what is the inevitable result 
for the laboring animals. Maize that the 
draught animals absolutely require to give 
them strength and muscle to enable them to do 
their work, is denied to them. The sight of 
strong big oxen entirely grass-fed, utterly 
unable to draw moderate weights, is becoming 
more and more frequent. In some cases the 
animals are in an emaciated condition; in 
others, where the owner happens to have green 
food, they present a fairly plump appearance, 
but they are without strength and stamina. 

The mules who carry loads over the moun- 
tains, and used to go long trips twice, even 
three times a day, can now hardly manage to 
do it once a day. Starving dogs are a frequent 
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sight in the streets. The small owner has had 
to give up his fowls. The cattle for slaughter 
are often thin and miserable. 

And we who have this humanitarian work 
at heart stand aside with heavy hearts and 
folded hands. How can we appeal to the Gov- 
ernment, to beg that grain be sold to the cattle 
owners (even were they able to pay the high 
prices of the moment), when the answer to man’s 
prayer for his daily bread is so uncertain? 

What is to happen when, at the end of March, 
the sugar cane harvest begins; the time when 
an immense amount of cane has to be transported 
from all parts of the island, over the worst of 
mountainous roads, to the sugar mills — God 
alone knows. In normal times the much over- 
worked oxen could hardly cope with this work, 
which often goes on day and night, and con- 
tinues during four months. What will it be 
this year? I dread to think of it. We ought 
to triple and quadruple the special inspectors 
that we keep for that work, but for that we 
have no means. 

I am sorry that the first report from sunny 
Madeira in your journal should be so dismal, — 
but one can but state things as they are. How- 
ever, one must bear in mind the old adage, for 
behind the clouds the sun must be shining! 


A KING IN EXILE 
EW, if any, wild animals present so dis- 
consolate, so pitiable an appearance as 
the polar bear incarcerated for life in his cage at 
the zoo. He is about as far removed from his 


native clement as it is possible to conceive any 


creature to be. If you have watched him close 
up — the former monarch of the far-off arctic 
fields of snow and ice, pacing back and forth in 
his small enclosure — you may have seen — 
“deep in his roaming eyes 

The longing for Greenland’s bleak, blue skies.”’ 
You must have felt that for him this life holds 
nothing more than misery, and probably you 
went away with at least a sigh for the sick- 
hearted captive in his Slough of Despond, and 
a wish that he might again roam happily over 
the snowy fields and through the icy waters of 
his bounéless northern home. 

Such is the once lordly polar bear when 
reduced to captivity and doomed to dwell be- 
hind unvielding bars in the haunts of civilized 
man. But on the trackless wastes of eternal 
snow and around the shores of the arctic seas 
he is a king in his own right, with naught to 
fear save man and his high-powered rifle. In 
size and strength he is immense, often attaining 
a weight of fifteen hundred pounds, yet, huge 
and cumbrous as he appears on land, he is 
“light as cork” in the water. In the pursuit of 
his legitimate prey he is cunning, quick, and 
keen of scent. It is difficult and rare for his 
victim to escape him either by land or water. 

There is little fear that the race of polar bears 
will pe ish from the earth or be annihilated by 
hand of man. The barriers of ice and 
snow between it and civilization are its protec- 
tion. It loves only the polar zone — a region 
inhospitable to its greatest enemy. 

Sadly picturesque, dull and dejected, is the 
polar bear in the narrow confines of a man- 
made cage; should ever emancipation come to 
the animal slaves of the zoo, I believe it would be 
he who would find freedom in his native haunts 
the sweetest. F. A. E. 


Read ‘‘Michael: Brother of Jerry,’’ by Jack London 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of tiirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the 
name and post-office address of the president who has been 
duly elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘‘Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and twenty new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in January. Of these 
119 were in schools of Rhode Island; 54 each 
in schools of Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina; 36 in schools of Texas; 15 in schools of 
Georgia; 13 in schools of Canada; 10 in schools 
of Minnesota; five each in schools of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania; three in Maine; two each in 
New York and South Dakota; and one each 
in Connecticut and Washington. The numerals 
indicate the number of Bands in each school or 
town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 

Ayer: Pleasant St., 4; Washington St., 3; Shirley St.; 
East Main St. 

Clinton: Water St., 4; Walnut St. No. 4; Main St.; 
New Grammar, 8; Chestnut St. Grammar, 4; Pleasant 
St., 4; Woodlawn St., 2; High St., 4; Winter St., 5; 
Acre, 5; High Annex, 2; Flagg St., 4 

Tewksbury: Woodland. 


Bands in Maine 

Bath: Old Ladies Home. 

Freeport: Bliss School. 

Jay: N. J. 1. 

Schools in Rhode Island 

Cumberland: St. Patrick’s, 10. ea 

Pawtucket: Pidge Ave., 2; Brook St., 2; Division St., 4; 
High St., 6; Prospect St., 14; Cleveland St., 4; Lincoln 
Ave., 4; Central Ave., 8; East St., 5; Middle St., 5. 

Providence: Bourn St.,4; Plain St. Primary, 4; East St. 
Primary, 5; East St. for Backward Children; Ives 
St., 5; Somerset St., 4; Willow St., 8; East Manning 
St., 4; Knight St. Primary, 20. 

New Haven, Connecticut: City Mission Sewing School. 

Dale, New York: Dale. 

New York, New York: Gunnison. 

Titusville, Pennsylvania: Union St. School, 5. 

Fitzgerald, Georgia: Third Ward School, 7; First Ward 
School, 8. 

Schools in South Carolina 

Aiken: Fairview Rural; Bath Graded, 2; Bath Primary, 
2; Millbrook; High, 12. 

Clearwater: Graded, 2. 

Fox’s Crossing: Freedman’s Graded, 2; Peters. 

Gloverville: Rural. 

Graniteville: High, 9. 

Langley: High, 7. 

Middendorf: Middendorf. 

Rock Hill: Clinton College, 3; Clinton Graded, 3; Clinton 
Primary, 2. 


Warrenville: Graded, 5. 


Bands in Ohio 
Cincinnati: Branch. 
Salem: Junior Humane Society, 2. 
Superior: Old Glory; Grace. 


Schools in Minnesota 
Duluth: Franklin; Jefferson; Cathedral High, 3; Wash- 
ington; St. Stanislaus, 3; Lowell. 
Schools in Texas 


Corsicana: Colored; Fred Douglas, 2. 

Forth Worth: James E. Guinn Grammar, 12. 

Honey Grove: Negro Graded. 

Kerens: Colored No. 1, 3; Colored No. 2; Good-night, 2. 
Powell: Colored Graded, 2. 

Ravenna: Siloam; Belfountain. 

Waxahachie: Colored High, 10. 

Wessington, South Dakota: Grade School, 2. 


Midland, Washington: Midland. 


Schools in Canada 


Silton, Saskatchewan: Silton Public, 2; Govan, 3; Tan- 
tallon, 3; Perth, 2; Rocanville, 3. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 111,753 


GEORGE ANGELL KENDALL 
and dog rescued by Mrs. M. Jennie Kendall, presi- 
dent N.H. Woman’s Humane Society, Nashua 


SHAKESPEARE KNEW THE CAT 


HAKESPEARE was observant of feline 
ways, as of all other matters of human con- 
cern, says a literary critic in the Boston Herald. 
He has indirectly preserved two ancient bits of 
folk lore on this subject, the proverbs that “Good 
liquor will make a cat speak” and “‘ The cat loves 
fish, but dares not wet her feet.” The latter re- 
minds us of Gray’s witty poem on “pensive Se- 
lina,” who wet her feet with fatal consequences. 
In “ Romeo and Juliet’”’ Shakespeare mentions the 
superstition that the cat has nine lives, a belief 
that lends additional point to the saying in 
““Much Ado” that “Care killed a cat.” There 
are references, also, to the peculiar effect cats 
have on some people. Bertram, in “All’s Well,” 
says he could endure anything but a cat, and 
Shylock notes that ‘““Some are mad if they be- 
hold a cat.” Yet it is Shylock himself who uses 
the pattest adjectives ever applied to the ani- 
mal, “‘a harmless, necessary cat.” 


“THE HEAVENLY TWINS” 


TO A SONG SPARROW FOUND DEAD 
IN A SNOW-DRIFT 


LOUELLA C. POOLE 


O LITTLE bird, was it the winter's gale 

That stilled your heart and broke your fragile wings? 
Or was it hunger caused your strength to fail? 
Were all in vain your weary wanderings, 

Now that each seed-stalk, every bush and tree 
Encased in crystal stands, and all the ground 
Lies ‘neath a sheet of snow? Too thoughtless we 
Of your well-being ever have been found, 

And so no more you'll charm us with your trill 
When laughing April comes in tenderest green 
To call the hyacinth and daffodil; 

Amongst the orchards you’ ll no more be seen 

On guard, long summer days, with your gay clan, 
O wee conservator, true friend of man! 


CHIPPY MAKES HIMSELF USEFUL 
JEANNIE PENDLETON HALL 


HIPMUNKS are not always popular, as 

they injure certain crops; but there are 
times when they may be made useful — and 
they are always ornamental, with their vel- 
vety stripes, bright eyes, and flourishing tails. 
The following story about some of the little 
fellows is told by a park-keeper at Colorado 
Springs, where the incident happened: A lady, 
one of the guests, had the misfortune to lose a 
large, valuable pearl in a crevice between two 
recks. Attempts to fish it out with hair-pins, 
hat pins and other such slender tools proved un- 
availing, while more vigorous means would have 
destroyed the pearl. 

Suddenly the park-keeper had a bright idea. 
It would be as easy as the proverbial “falling 
off a log”’ to get the pearl, if only his plan would 
work. These rocks were the resort of dozens 
of chipmunks. He brought meal, pouring it 
liberally over the rocks and sifting it into the 
crevices. Next morning he paid an early visit 
to the place. The tiny teeth and paws had been 
at work, the meal had been dug out and eaten, 
ani there, pure and perfect, lay the pearl, 
which the delighted keeper restored at once to 
the still more delighted owner. 


A CHILD’S KINDNESS 


KEEN observer in the Boston Post noted 
this interesting incident: — 

A horse hauling a delivery wagon slipped 
and sprawled on Tremont street and _ finally 
fell full length. 

Before the driver could get to the head of 
his animal a pretty little girl of about ten years 
ran out from the sidewalk and saying, ‘Poor 
horsie,”’ placed a dainty little white handker- 
chief under the prostrate horse’s head. 

Pressed for her name the little miss blushed 
an? was hustled away by her mother, who thus 
prevented the credit for this kind deed being 
placed where it belongs. 


A TEACHER of grammar wrote two sentences 
on the blackboard. The sentences were: ‘‘ The 


hen has three legs,” and ‘Who done it?’’ She 
said to Tommy, who was not a very bright 
pupil: 

“Go to the blackboard and correct those 
two sentences.” 

Tommy slowly approached the board, think- 
ing hard. Then he took the chalk and wrote: 

“The hen never done it. Nature done it.” 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 
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CAREFUL AND KIND 


RAY be gentle, little sister; 
Softly touch those painted wings! 
Butterflies and moths, remember, 
Are such very tender things! 


Carefully, my pretty one, 
Press the sheltering twigs aside, 
Just to view the naked nestlings 
Safely sleeping side by side. 


Gently stroke the playful kitten, 
Kindly pat the patient dog; 

Let your unmolesting mercy 
Spare the worm, the snake, the frog. 


Wide is God’s great world around us, 
Room enough for all to live; 

Mar no creature’s brief enjoyment — 
Take not what you cannot give. 


Ever let your heart be tender, 
For the mute and helpless plead; 
Pitying leads to prompt relieving, 
Kindly thought to kindly deed. 


S. H. Browne 


THE PET CALF 
ALICE FLEMING STDMAN 


AISY’S first baby was a dear little brown calf, and 

Nan loved her so much that when the baby was old 
enough to leave Daisy’s side she took her out of the barn- 
yard and fixed a place for her near the kitchen door. She 
named her Ruth. 

Ruth had big, beautiful, soft eyes and her hair grew so 
thick and dark it was like fur. How she loved her little mis- 
tress, Nan! It was a funny sight to see Nan going down the 
street of the country town followed, right on the sidewalk too, 
by this dear little mooly calf. 

One day Nan’s mother had some rather important visitors 
and, as they were having tea and cake, who should walk, 
calmly, straight into that room but Ruth! She went over to 
the little tea-table, while the visitors shouted with laughter. 
Aimost knocking it over, she stuck her little black nose right 
into the sugar bowl and quite nicely helped herself. Wasn’t 
that a funny thing for a calf to do? 


A STORY PRINTED BY REQUEST 


STORY that never grows old is that of Dick Whittington 
and his cat. It is bound to be a favorite with children. 


Dick Whittington was a poor, orphan, country lad, who 
heard that London streets were “paved with gold,” and so 
went there to make his fortune. When reduced almost to 
starvation a kind merchant gave him employment in his 
family to help the cook, but the cook so illtreated him that he 
ran away. Sitting down to rest himself on the roadside he 
heard Bow Bells ringing, and they seemed to say to the dis- 
couraged boy, “Turn back, Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor 
of London’’; so he returned to his master. By and by the 
master allowed him, with the other servants, to put an adven- 
ture in a ship bound for Morocco. Whittington had nothing 
but a fine cat, which, however, he sent. 

Now it happened that the King of Morocco was troubled 
with mice, which Whittington’s cat destroyed; and this so 
pleased his highness that he bought the mouser at a fabulous 
price. Whittington’s venture had proved a big success. He 
commenced business with the money received, soon rose .to 
great wealth, married his master’s daughter, was thrice elected 
Lord Mayor of London, and did a great deal of good with his 
vast fortune while he lived and bequeathed the remainder to 
many good causes at his death. 


FEEDING DUCKS IN THE PUBLIC GARDENS, HAL IFAX, 
NOVA SCOTIA 
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The New England Trust 
Company 
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SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 

Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
ete., of Our Dumb Animals, published monthly, at Nor- 
wood, Mass., required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Publishers — The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, Norwood, Mass. 

Editor — Guy Richardson, Back Bay scation, Boston, 
Mass. 

Managing Editor — Francis H. Rowley, President, Back 
Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 

Business Managers — Officers of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of 
stockholders holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of stock). 

The Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (Charitable Corporation). All funds and property 
controlled by Board of Directors. Francis H. Rowley, 
President; Guy Richardson, Secretary; Eben. Shute, 
Treasurer. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities. 

None. 
Guy Richardson, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed 4 me this 23d day of 


January, 1918. 
L. Willard Walker, Notary Public. 
[Seal] (My commission expires Feb. 7, 1924.) 
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the Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals at the Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 


Norwood Office: Lenox Street. 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year, clubs of five and over, 60 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 50 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 


Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate probe $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branc 100 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 100 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


For sale by the American Humane Education Sv «ict 
- ae prices, postpaid. (Titles in bold-face are of 
200ks) : — 


Justice for Animals. A Sermon for slnesanen Sun- 


ay. ‘3 $ .50 pe: 100 
Humane Calendar for 10 ets. 
Our Dumb Animals, June 1916-May 1917 .. 

Humane Stamps, in colors 5 


About the Horse 
Don — His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D., 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 25 cents .. -paper 15 cts, 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley .$ .25 5 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 3 cents each, or 3.00 ° * 
The Horse — Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc.60 ‘“ “ 


“Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5.............. 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow...40 “ “ 
The Folly of the Blinder 

The Horse’s Prayer, large 3.00 
. The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors........1.00 “ ¢ 


The Horse’s Point of View, in Winter, post-cz ard .1.00 * 


-**The Proud Mother,” post-card, 40 
Advice on Stable Management, card.......... “= 
The Cruel Over-check, card (two sides) . Se ee 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides)....... | ae 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, illus. $1.25; cloth, 62 cts...... small 35 ets. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card...... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog — Its Care in Health and Disease... .. 60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4....... 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp. ills. cloth $1.00 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 25 cle... <5..650 paper 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card os $ .40 per 100 
Numane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2....... 
How the Birds Help the Farmer................ re 
An Appeal to Every Woman................... a °* 2 


About the Cat 


The Cat — Its Care in Health and Disease. . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 


.$ .60 per 100 
40" 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve.............. t= 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 5c. per doz....... 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp. boards 5S ets. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25 cts................ paper 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth 25 cts... .paper 15 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 25 cts.......... yn aper 15 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping.................$2. 2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp........... 60 ** 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals...... 0 “3 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle........ ities: 
Hints on the Care of Cows, .. 


The “Sport” of Killing 


Humane Education 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants (red or blue) .each 20 ets. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley..... cloth 25 ets. 
paper 12 ets. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school use), 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations....... . paper 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, ete. ce cloth 75 ets. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, Mr. 


Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr. Angell. $2.00 
Need of Humane Education Societies and Methods 


Humane Day Exercises for 1917 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How to 


Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow... .40 “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or C ruelty 
Physiology in Our Public Schools, Dr. Leffingwell. = ees. 
Man the Animal’s God or 


Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley. 
Outlines of Study in Humane Educ vation, 8) pp.. 
A Talk with the 40 

Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 

‘‘Be Kind to Animals” buttons........... 75 cts. per 100 

uttons — white star on blue ground with wilt letters and 

border, one cent each, 75 cents per 100. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cts.; small, - cts. 
“Band of Merey” cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . 
Songs of Happy Life (with music)... . 
Band of Mercy membership card. .. 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in small quantities at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 

American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston 
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